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UNSEASONABLE QUESTIONS. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE CONFIDENCE. 


TS middle of November did not bring Captain 
Ashworth, as was expected, but in his stead one 
of the long rambling epistles with which Robin occa- 
onally favoured his former master. It was more 
than usually marked with its odd repetitions, as if 
written by impulsive jerks at different times. Aster 
4 prolix account of the route they intended taking, 
No. 1205, —sanvary 30, 1875, 
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comprising the nights and places where they were to 
stop on their way to England, he suddenly branched 
off into an address to Mrs. Ashworth or to Miss 
Hawtrey, carefully omitting stops or any preliminary 
of preparation. To make it intelligible to the reader 
the original orthography must be changed, for though 
phonetic to his own ear, it was not easy of com- 
prehension at first sight. ‘‘ Now, sir, don’t be uneasy 
that all this is changed’’—this sentence followed the 
description of the proposed journey—“ and, honoured 
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madam, don’t go to think that the captain is very 
bad because we are to stay here a little longer, and 
don’t let miss suppose there is anything wrong; the 
captain has only caught cold, and his eye is only 
worse because of the cold honoured lady; the captain 
says he shall only be ten days later than he said, 
and that is not because he is ill, but because he must 
be prudent. Honoured madam and honoured lady, 
you must keep up your spirits as the captain does, 
he tells me to say.” Other sentences of the same 
nature succeeded, some addressed ta Ray, and some 
to all three, chiefly a recapitulation of what went 
before. ‘These were concluded with the statement of 
the captain’s intention to write himself before they 
left Berlin, and then came the all but stereotyped 
ending, ‘‘so no more at present from your humble 
servant, ‘¢ Rosin.” 

Ray’s first thought after reading this somewhat 
original effusion was to send it to his aunt, the 
second that he would take it himself to Clarice. 
‘‘ She is the stronger of the two, and is best able to 
bear the disappointment,” he thought. Besides, he 
was so much in the habit of strolling in the direction 
of ‘The Bury,” that he was no sooner beyond the 
precincts of the manor than his feet instinctively 
turned in that direction. 

Miss Hawtrey was in the best sitting-room trifling 
with a piece of faney work, occasionally taking up 
the notes which Nina sang false, and giving the bar 
correctly, but more frequently absorbed in thoughts 
which brought a hard, dissatisfied expression to her 
brow. ‘When Ray entered, the hardness gave place 
to a smile of welcome. 

**You will not think me worthy of so kind a 
reception when you know my errand. I have had 
news,” he said, retaining the hand she extended to- 
wards him, and looking kindly at her. 

‘“‘However bad the news, it would be unjust to 
blame the messenger,” her fine eyes testifying plainly 
that nothing was farther from her thoughts. 

‘‘My news is disappointing, not alarming,’’ said 
Ray. ‘‘Nothing more serious than a cold, and the 
journey home deferred in consequence, more from 
prudence than necessity. Another letter from Robin.” 
Putting it into her hand, Ray crossed the room to 
speak to Nina, leaving Clarice to peruse the letter 
unobserved. He always had something pleasant to 
say, and found no difficulty in imteresting Nina. 

‘“‘Has Mrs. Ashworth seen this?” Clarice spoke 
from the other end of the room, where she sat 
resting her head upon her hand in a thoughtful 
attitude. 


“Not yet, I brought it to you first, thinking—” 
Ray checked himself, feeling that there was some- 
thing in his mind that was better unsaid. There 
was a contradiction in Miss Hawtrey he did not 
understand—a mixture of cold reticence and spark- 


ling animation. She repressed successfully all exhi- 
bition of feeling which Captain Ashworth’s expected 
return might reasonably call forth, and yet, after 
sparring with Ray with liveliness and spirit, she 
would suddenly collapse, and her countenance would 
settle into a touching melancholy. 

“We ought to let her know at once,” observed 
Clarice, without waiting for Ray to complete his 
phrase. The plural pronoun caught his attention, 
and drew forth the polite reply, — 

“Tf you think of going to ‘The Bower’ this 
morning, I shall be very happy to accompany you.” 

Clarice smiled her thanks. Hers was a be- 





witching smile when she pleased, and when her fine 
brown eyes lent their softened brilliance to its magic. 
It pleased her to be charming now, as she murmured, 
when Ray approached her near enough not to be 
overheard, ‘‘ You are always so kind.” Without 
giving Nina time to comprehend her intention, she 
rose immediately, saying, “I am going to ‘The 
Bower’ with this letter, Mrs. Ashworth ought to 
have it without delay,’”’ and leaving the room she was 
soon ready for the walk, well satisfied at having so 
adroitly secured Mr. Ashworth’s companionship and 
Nina’s absence. During the perusal of the letter 
a plan of some importance had -been elaborated 
within her busy brain. ‘he object Miss Hawtrey 
proposed to herself might not be altogether feminine, 
but it held out a hope of freeing her from an un- 
endurable position. It was nothing less than to 
make Ray her confidant and unburden her mind to 
him. He was the head of the family, much interested 
in Piers, and also, if she might credit his unvarying 
kindness, in some measure in herself. ‘lo Mrs. 
Ashworth he was a kind, affectionate nepliev, 
scarcely ever allowing two days to elapse without 
visiting her, caring for her society and eager to pro- 
mote her comfort. For some yards they walked in 
silence, and then Ray asked if she would like best to 
go by the fields or the road, or whether the former 
would be tee wet, for in these short days of Noven- 
ber the dew was beginning to hide itself underneath 
the blades of grass even when the sun had chased it 
from their surface. Clarice chose the fields, and for 
some little way they walked in single file, the path 
being too narrow for two, Ray all the while making 
desultory remarks intended to give a favourable inter- 
pretation to Robin’s letter. Yet he felt keenly for his 
cousin’s situation, not long ago one ef the most pro- 
mising efficers in the service, and now a disappointed 
man, compelled to give up the career in which he 
delighted and sit down toa sort of chance life at 
the humble fireside of ‘‘The Bower.” What a 
ehange, what a disenchantment for a man on the 
very threshold of a promising future! _ 

Ray’s sunny nature shrank from the dreary pros- 
pect awaiting Piers, and his kind heart had been 
seriously devising ways and means for making hin 
happier. 

‘IT am not joking,” Miss Hawtrey, he said; “as 
soon as Piers is well enough he will be my general 
bailiff at a fixed income, which he shall settle himself. 
I would write to him at once about it, but am not 
sure if he reads his own letters, and we do not want 
Robin to be too conversant with our family affairs. I 
fear he has been eating his heart out with care and 
anxietysinee I left him at Unter den Linden. I wish 
to do what my father would have done for him had 
he been living. I sometimes thought he was fonder 
of Piers than of me, he was for ever holding him up 
as a model; but somehow I was never jealous, I be- 
lieved in his superiority. The squire thought I 
should turn out a vagabond, and Piers a hero. He 
oiten wished he had a son like him. If the property 
had not been so strictly entailed I might not be 
where I am now.” As Clarice suffered him to talk 
on without reply, he quickened his pace, and walked 
by her side, saying, “These paths are narrow and 
unsociable, we should have done better to go by the 
road. ‘The grass is very wet, shall we go back aud 
begin our walk again ?” 

Ray looked at his boots, which were beginning to 
be flecked with brown spots, and fast losing their 
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original polish. The regimental dandyism had not 
had time to subside into the carelessness of the 
country squire, and he must either walk behind the 
lady or take the soft yielding ground by her side. 

“T have no real choice,” said Clarice, stopping 
and turning her face towards him for an instant. It 
was paler than usual, and her eyes looked troubled ; 
but, stead of complying with his proposition, she 
moved a little quicker, and leaning against a stile, 
rested her head upon her hands. ‘The next minute 
there was a gasp, a moan, and a succession of sobs 
which frightened Ray, and set him wondering about 
the cause of this sudden and bitter grief. 

Clarice Hawtrey was no fragile girl whose timid 
bearing unconsciously asks protection, but a proud 
beauty, imperative rather than shrinking, and so 
little accustomed to show her feelings that her pre- 
sent overpowering grief made Ray feel shy as well 
as distressed. Imputing it to his blundering attempts 
at consolation with reference to Piers, he felt vexed 
with his own awkwardness in having perhaps humi- 
liated where he wished to please, and was eager to 
explain himself. 

“Pray, Miss Hawtrey, do not misjudge me,” 
began the young man, in a deprecatory tone, keeping 
some paces aloof. ‘‘ Don’t think me a_ boastful 
fellow in speaking’ so freely about Piers. You would 
not mind it if you knew me better. Mutual help has 
always been a tradition in our family. I should be 
wanting in one of our natural qualities if I were false 
to its requirements. Not for a moment do I compare 
myself in worth with Piers, but you know that 
Fortune distributes her favours blindly, and could 
give no greater proof of that than in putting me at 
the top of the tree. Piers would certainly have made 
the best squire; he would have done more good to 
his tenants, and have been more useful in the 
country ; but, you see, he isn’t the squire, and I can’t 
help it. J can only try to do for him what my father 
would have done were he here. If he did not treat 
him entirely as his son, he would not have forgotten 
that he was an Ashworth and his nephew. Piers 
knows the Ashworth character too well to be proud 
and repellent; we love as brothers, and we shall 
hold together like brothers. Surely you cannot wish 
to set up between us a feeling less natural. Surely 
you will not attempt to influence Piers against him- 
self and against me.” 

Clarice had no such intention, yet there was no 
comfort for her in any word he had uttered. All fell 
cold and powerless, making her feel more and more 
dreary as she repeated to herself with a shudder of 
despair that every thought was Piers’s, and that in 
the general sympathy for him she was entirely over- 
looked—that,no one had even seemed to remember 
the nature of the sacrifice she was expected to make. 
It was the hardness, the difficulty of that sacrifice, 
which was infusing such bitterness into her spirit 
and forcing the heavy tears into her eyes. 
Justice revolted her, and not caring to control her- 
self, she startled Ray by the passionate exclamation, 


me or cares for me. My heart may break, my life 
may be for ever clouded, and what matters that to 
any one! 
protector or defender. I have no one to watch over 
luy happiness, or care if I destroy it. 
utterly miserable.” 
raised for a moment in indignant protestation, went 
“own again into the eover of her supporting hands, 
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while Ray, astonished and bewildered, stood silent 
and disconcerted. An idea, not altogether strange, 
though hitherto indefinite and impalpable, was 
slowly evolving itself out of the mist and confusion 
her present language and usually cold demeanour 
raised. Could it be that the sobs he now heard 
coming so thick and fast were the utterances of a 
secret sorrow too powerful to be longer concealed, 
the anguish of a heart which could no longer earry 
its burden? Did this mean not only that Miss 
Hawtrey regretted her engagement, but shrank from 
it to that degree that no one could desire to see her 
bound by it? Ray feared that there was a good deal 
of trouble coming. He still felt most for Piers, who 
would probably have another sorrow added to those 
that had already fallen on him, yet it would be un- 
just to say that he had no feeling for Clarice. He 
pitied her without seeking any explanation of her 
altered sentiments, and the stratum of pity was 
deepened when, again raisin& her head, she faltered 
out, “Oh, Ray, Ray! have pity on me, and do not side 
against me as the others do. I am as young as you, 
have I no right to expect something more from life 
than care and disappointment ?” 

Ray was perplexed how to answer her; the appeal 
to him for sympathy which others denied, and, from 
circumstances, were likely to deny, touched him, 
enforced as it was by her eyes still glistening with 
the tears that gave an unaccustomed softness to her 
beauty. Good-natured and naturally tender-hearted, 
he was not likely to see in those tears the egotism 
they really represented, nor stop to consider that 
the only occasions on which he had seen her moved 
from her habitual reserve were similar in their ex- 
pression as well as in their cause. He was young 
and kind, unsuspicious and affectionate, just the 
man to be more moved at the sight of distress than 
philosophically to analyse its source; more likely to 
be caught by the glitter of the dewdrop as it hung 
upon the spray than to think about its coldness and 
fragility. Yet very surely he did not like the pre- 
dicament in which he found himself. He wished 
Miss Hawtrey had not spoken to him so openly, that 
he had sent the letter instead of taking it, that he 
had allowed the lady to walk alone; in fact, he 
wished, what never is permitted here, to live over 
again one little half-hour of his life, and then he 
would not have found himself in the present dif- 
ficulty. Her pathetic appeal rang in his ear; he 
could not say that she had no right to be happy, and 
that she must take the life of care and disappoint- 
ment she so much deprecated, nor could he with his 
own lips sanction a breach of faith with Piers. He 
had his code, strong in the obligations binding man 
to man, but he was not prepared to say that 
honour, as he understood its requirements, had the 
same signification for woman. Of a higher principle 
he was ignorant—not of its existence, but of the 
happiness it infuses wherever it is admitted; how, 


where that sustains the sufferer, life’s burdens are 


| borne with patience and its bitterness sweetened. 
«“D: ° igh 2 - ; S| 
Piers, Piers, it is always Piers! No one thinks of 


‘“‘You are unkind, cruel to me, like all the rest,” 
said Clarice, angrily, finding that he remained silent; 
‘it is only for Piers that you care; but even if you 
only care for him, you are wrong to wish me to hold 
to my engagement. What happiness would he have 


could I make him happy when miserable myself? 


, To walk into a life of misery with one’s eyes open is 
| surely an outrage upon common sense.” 
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Ray could not deny that there was reason on her 
side, though he saw the fallacy of Rer argument. 
Tf all social contracts were tested by the rules of com- 
mon sense, there might be risk of shaking society to 
its centre by loosening the bonds of confidence. That 
he knew, and ventured to remark that honour and 
inclination must sometimes be in opposition. 

‘¢ But is it honourable to be false, to make promises 
you know you never will perform?” said Clarice, 
with her eyes no longer soft and sad, but flashing 
with double their accustomed fire. ‘‘This is the 
point I am submitting to your consideration. Shall 
I not do Piers a less wrong by drawing back now 
than by causing him and myself a life-long disap- 
pointment ?” 

This was the style of reasoning now become 
habitual to her. The possibility of regarding life as 
a chain of events held together by a principle of duty, 
or a scene of probation, where character is formed or 
matured, was beyond her range of knowledge. She 
argued according to her light, which, proceeding from 
a narrow nature, and a habit of consulting that worst 
of domestic tyrants, self, did not encourage the 
growth of the general benevolence which takes into 
account the feelings of others. Ray, not more 
learned in the ethical problem, was, nevertheless, 
dissatisfied with her argument, and uneasy at being 
forced into a discussion affecting his cousin’s interests 
so nearly. 

‘Piers offered you to break the engagement six 
weeks ago, why did you not do it then, it would 
have been easier than now ?” said Ray, finding himself 
forced to speak. 

“Ay, why did I not?” said Clarice, in a pathetic 
tone. ‘‘ Why, but because I was led, fettered, com- 
pelled to forego the use of my own judgment, and to 
see with the eyes of others? Had it not been for 
Hope I should never have brought myself into this 
dilemma. I should at least have been honest, and 
not have aspired to seem better than I am. By 
perpetual representations of the impossibility of 
making any other decision, she induced me to pledge 
myself to a life I hate, a life I cannot live, a life for 
which every day, as it passes, proves me more and 
more unfitted. Piers is a gentleman; would he, 
would any honourable man, care to take for a wife 
one whose whole soul revolts from the marriage ? 
You will not so malign the native nobleness of your 
cousin’s character as to say that he would.” 

‘‘I believe that Piers looks to you as his last 
solace—his one solitary hope for passing his days in 
tranquillity and comfort,” replied Ray, evasively. 

‘¢ At Tarleton and in ‘The Bower!’”’ said Clarice, 
in an accent of indescribable contempt. “For Hope, 
such a life might be happiness, for me it would be 
misery. She has no dreams but what the dull 
routine of rural life might satisfy; but, tell me 
honestly, Ray Ashworth, do I look like one fitted for 

drudgery and paltry economies, one adapted to per- 
form the menial offices of a poor establishment ?” 

Ray could not in truth say that such a position 
accorded with the tall, proud woman, who in her 
scorn at a lot so unsuited to her seemed taller and 
more regal than usual. 

‘‘To feed the chickens, count the eggs, dust the 
rooms, make my clothes,”’ she continued, in the same 
tone, ‘‘to say nothing of a monotony characterising 
every day—how could I love, honour, or treat with 
respect aman who held me in a bondage so repugnant 
to my tastes? You know the world better than 


Hope does, you know that to attempt living in 
circumstances for which one is totally unfitted must 
end in failure. What would, what must be the 
result? In a short time Piers would regret tho 
marriage as much asI did. I know, for the sake of 
both of us, it is better for me to break it off at once.” 
Clarice looked at her companion, who, thinking ho 
must say something, replied: ‘‘If your positions 
were reversed, what would you expect Piers to do?” 
‘“‘T would never wish to hold him by so weak a 
tenure as his honour,” she answered, with vehemence, 
“Then I can say no more. If we judge others as 
we would be judged, I suppose we are in the right.” 
Yet Ray was not fully satisfied that the strict law of 
morality was obeyed under this conclusion. He had 
a dim consciousness that things done for others apart 
from self could bring their own reward, but he did 
not know how to express himself without wounding 
Miss Hawtrey, whom he could not help pitying. 
She had, in his opinion, so candidly laid bare her least 
amiable qualities, that he had not the heart to think 
hardly of her, and so ingenuously disclaimed the wish 
to be thought better of than she deserved, that he 
pitied more than blamed her. 
‘‘ Hope is his mother’s darling—that would bo a 
happy ménage,” Clarice repeated so often that Ray 
before long was brought over to the same opinion. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DREAMS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


More than two hours after having started for 
her walk to ‘‘The Bower,” Miss Hawtrey was 
in her room, locked in to prevent intrusion, and, 
judging from the papers lying about, some written 
over, some partly torn up, had been there for some 
time. Her conversation with Ray had resulted in 
giving up the visit to Mrs. Ashworth, and ina 
speedy return home. It was desirable that her letter 
should reach Piers before he left Berlin, that he 
might not come to Tarleton in ignorance of her 
changed resolution, and she made up her mind to 
communicate it at once. Robin’s letter she decided 
upon not taking to Mrs. Ashworth, it would be 
awkward under the circumstances; nor would Ray 
undertake to deliver it himself, but he promised to 
send it by one of his servants. Like Clarice, he felt 
unwilling to meet his aunt, yet there was in his 
breast no consciousness of disloyalty to his cousin; 
he had pleaded his cause as well as he could until 
assured that Miss Hawtrey was unalterable in her 
determination to put an end to her engagement. He 
was induced to go yet further. She persuaded him 
into the belief that it was best so; and he readily 
acknowledged that a woman who must take her 
place at her husband’s fireside with such evident 
reluctance was not to be so deeply regretted as to 
overcloud a life. If Ray was not really satisfied 
with the present state of things, he felt powerless to 
change them, and took refuge in the ordinary 
platitude that it might after all ‘‘be for the best.” 
In the solitude of her chamber Clarice sat down to 
write to Piers. So much was at stake that the 
difficulty of the task did not at first daunt her ; only 
when she began to reject one expression after 
another did she realise that it is not easy to doa 
graceless act in a graceful manner. All the warmth 
of feeling of which she was capable had _ been 
centred in Piers, the handsome soldier, whose pre- 
ference had gratified her pride, and whose eatly 
manliness of character was attested by many 4 
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“Tf only—’’she thought, as she sat pen in hand 
before the sheet of paper yet innocent of blot or 
stain. She stopped, and her eye rested on the stately 
roof of the manor, now rendered more distinct than 
usual by the thin foliage on the trees. Rising, she 
went to the window, and gazed long on the dark 
lines marking the boundaries of the property, uncon- 
scious of what the realisation of her musings would 
viecessarily bring about. If only Piers could have 
made her mistress of the manor she could have 
pledged herself to the care and tenderness his partial 
blindness and shattered health required. She could 
have helped him in so many ways, and would have 
encouraged him in whatever he set his heart upon. 
Her life would then have had some object, and she 
should have been of some use in the county. Poor 
Ray, her newly acquired and valued friend! She 
forgot the only way in which such dreams could be 
turned into realities. Remembering the importance 
of not losing a post, she returned to her seat and 
resumed her pen. How should she begin, how 
address the man she was about to reject ? The letter 
was to be a kind and friendly one. Her ingenuity 
did not fail her, and before long she had completed 
the following lines :— 

“My dear Friend,—So I must address you, for no 
change in our relative position will prevent my en- 
tertaining for you a very sincere friendship. I am 


glad you are so much better, and hope you will con- 
tinue to improve daily. Not knowing whether you 
are able to read your own letters, we are all re- 
luctant to send any of particular importance ; but in 
this instance I must risk it, being anxious that you 
should hear the first rumour of the change that has 


taken place in my mind before you come to Tarleton, 
and from myself. The importance of the step we 
have been contemplating has lately assumed for me 
amore serious importance than ever from dwelling 
upon its irrevocable nature, and the bitter regret 
which must attend a mutual disappointment. Where 
there is.a doubt of happiness it is wise to hesitate, 
but where there is a tolerable certainty of making 
shipwreck for both parties, it would be folly indeed 
to persevere. 

‘My dear friend, I am daily more and more con- 
vinced that my tastes and character unfit me to 
become your wife ; that I should fail in making you 
happy, and that our union would end in mutual dis- 
satisfaction and fretful discontent. I know myself 
better than others know me, and feel assured that in 
putting an end to the engagement subsisting between 
us Ido you no wrong, and give you a better chance 
of a happy life than you would have had with me. 
I often wish that you had given your affections to 
Hope Wallis. She is your mother’s darling, of a 
bright cheerful character, and could, I believe, make 
herself happy anywhere. If I have pained you, 
Piers, forgive me generously now ; later you will see 
that I have decided upon what is best for us both. 
Meanwhile, if you think of me at all, let it not be 
unkindly. 

‘‘ Your sincere friend, 
_ © CrariceE Hawtrey.” 
_ When her letter was finished, Miss Hawtrey read 
it over several times. It had cost her some thought, 
but she was satisfied on the whole. The disagreeable 
duty had not been done ungraciously; all softer 
feelings which might have made her a better woman 
were crushed down by her pride and ambition. The 
Suggestion about Hope she thought a master-stroke. 





If Captain Ashworth turned his thoughts in that 
direction she was certain he would secure a comfort- 
able home for himself, and a very happy one for his 
mother. Hope was so sympathetic with suffering in 
every form, that to require her kindness was to 
secure it. She never supposed she would be difficult 
to win, nor that her old admirer would resent the 
recommendation. She meant well by Piers, and not 
badly for Hope, whose matrimonial prospects, partly 
from the seclusion in which she lived in Tarleton, 
and partly from her limited personal advantages, she 
regarded as almost ni. 

The letter was only just directed when Hope’s 
voice summoned her to luncheon. Tossing it into a 
drawer, she descended in a happier frame of mind 
than she had known for some time. 

‘‘We are sorry to hear that you have had bad 
news of Captain Ashworth,” said Mrs. Fellowes, as 
she took her seat. 

“Bad! I should have said good, for it is long 
since I have seen Clarice with such a radiant coun- 
tenance,’’ observed Mr. Fellowes. ‘It was so 
before I spoke,” he added, perceiving that a 
troubled expression had suddenly succeeded the 
bright one. 

‘‘ Nina says that you received a letter from Berlin 
this morning, and immediately started off with Mr. 
Ashworth for ‘The Bower.’ What was the matter— 
nothing serious, I hope?” said Mrs. Fellowes. 

“Robin writes that Captain Ashworth has taken 
cold, and is obliged to defer his return home,”’ 
replied Clarice, carefully scraping a chicken bone on 
her plate. 

‘Tt would have been better had you taken Nina 
with you.” Mrs. Fellowes rarely interfered with 
her husband’s niece, knowing well that such a pro- 
ceeding would not be agreeable to the imperious 
lady. She could not help it on this occasion, but 
quickly resumed her friendly manner, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
my dear, and how did you leave Mrs. Ashworth— 
very much cut up, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“‘T did not see her. Heeling indisposed to go so 
far, Mr. Ashworth kindly undertook to deliver the 
letter.’ Clarice only wished to preserve her secret 
until the letter to Piers was posted. 

So seldom as her doings were commented upon, it 
was provoking to see how much attention they had 
attracted this morning. 

‘‘T saw Ray loitering about the road behind ‘ The 
Bury’ about an hour and a half ago, looking queer 
and out of sorts. If ever a man had a hang-dog 
look, he had. I fancied he tried not to see me,’ 
said Mr. Fellowes. 

‘‘So you did not see Mrs. Ashworth?” inquired 
Mrs. Fellowes. 

Clarice, flushed with vexation, was inclined to re- 
sent this catechetical persecution, but thinking better 
of it, she answered, as placidly as she could, ‘‘ No; 
I only went a short way, and, changing my mind, 
returned home because—’”’ ‘‘ Because 1 was tired,”’ 
she was going to say, but suddenly recollecting that, 
as she intended walking to the post-office directly 
after luncheon, the excuse was a lame one, she hesi- 
tated, and by that means attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Fellowes. ‘‘As I did not care for so long a walk, 
and Mr. Ashworth was willing to take charge of the 
letter, I left it with him,” she replied. ‘If he does 
not take it himself he will send it.” 

“‘T would have taken it willingly and without 
delay,” put in Hope. ‘Mrs. Ashworth is so pleased 
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1o have news of her son, that to give her the pleasure 
half an hour earlier I would have run all the way.” 

‘Yes, my dear, and without any regard to pro- 
priety or appearance. I wish, Hope, you could be 
made to remember that you are not a boy.” 

‘She is a kind little girl, that I know,” said Mr. 
Fellowes, speaking up for her as she sat silent and 
half-penitent under her mother’s rebuke, ‘‘ and a 
more trusty messenger than Ray, who seemed in no 
hurry to carry his despatch.” 

Accustomed to these reprimands, and conscious of 
deserving them sometimes, Hope always took them 
in good part, and with the intention too of improving, 
but when the occasion came old habits were too 
strong for her, and impulse carried the day. Clarice, 
not secure of her freedom until her letter was 
actually in the post, when lunch was finished men- 
tioned some small purchase she wished to make at 
one of the shops, and was soon on her way to the 
village. By some fatality it appeared that to-day she 
could do nothing without being observed. At the 
post-office she was accosted by Jacob. 

‘“‘ Any news of the captain? We shall all be glad 
to weleome him to Tarleton. He was a fine lad, 
Miss Clarice, that he was, and brave as a lion. He 
would follow the hounds; it was always neck or 


nothing with him, and he would mount the most | 


Ah, to be 


) 


spirited horse in the squire’s stables. 
sure, there have been changes since those days!’ 


Clarice assented, and wished the old man would | 
leave her, but Jacob had got upon his hobby, and | 
? D e 


“‘T never yet knew any 
We know what we are 


was in a talking mood. 
good come of changing. 


used to, the ways and likes of it, and if things go | 


wrong we can straighten them a little; but new 


fancies I don’t believe in. 


than mother and father too; they can’t wait for the 
fruit to ripen. We used to be willing to eat it in the 
autumn; they want it in the spring, blossom and 
fruit both together. It’s odd tomy mind how the world 
is changed since I was young; change, change—ah, 
that is another name for sorrow. But I beg pardon, 
miss,” continued Jacob, rubbing up a little courtesy ; 
‘‘T forgot what you must be thinking of. I say 
nothing against those changes ; they come by nature. 
The captain will soon be here. You won’t follow the 
new fashion and be married in London, Miss Clarice, 
as if no one could do the job here, that I hope. No, 
no. Let those who know you best wish you joy.” 


‘“‘ Jacob is hoping that you will not defraud him of | 
his fees,” said Myr.-Saunders, coming out of the 
draper’s shop where the letter-box was just in time | 


to hear his last remark. Clarice started and dropped 
her letter, the direction uppermost. 

Mr. Saunders, picking it up, asked when the 
captain was expected, and where he was. 

‘“*T don’t know—not yet.” 

Clarice coloured with annoyance. Tow was it that 
her affairs attracted so much attention , to-day? 
Jacob’s courtesy would never have prompted him to 
stoop for the fallen letter—that he thought fiddle- 
faddle work, only fit for the young; but he was 
polite in his way, and waited until the leticr was 
deposited in the box before answering his vicar. 

‘‘No, sir; old Jacob is not avaricious, that is not 
one of his ills, but he likes people to marry in the 
place where they were born and bred. That is or- 
thodox, I think they call it—paying the compliment 
in the right place.” 





Young people nowadays | 


> patienc ik rk > yp | : ° ‘ 2 
have no trust, no patience like, they know better | action, from which every great thing done vibrates 





‘But Miss Hawtrey was neither born nor bred at 
Tarleton—there is another right place somewhere,” 
said Mr. Saunders, pleased to try the old man’s in- 
genuity; but before Jacob could settle the point to 
his satisfaction, Miss Hawtrey wished them “good 
morning,’ and Mr. Saunders expressed a desire to 
accompany her. Again she had to listen to various 
inquiries about Piers, and was so wearied with seek- 
ing for answers to evade some points and explain 
others, that she felt the expediency of making known 
what she had done. 

The news was received by all with a mixture of 
feelings, of which surprise was perhaps the most dis- 
tinct, but not the strongest. Mrs. Fellowes was 
shocked and vexed, distressed and grieved ; she alter- 
nately blamed and pitied, jumbling the names of 
Piers and Clarice together, as the objects of these 
several emotions, in most ungrammatical order. 
Hope said the least, but her regret was true and 
deep. She felt for the sick, disappointed man, and 
still more for Mrs. Ashworth, who might, she feared, 
be now deprived of the presence of her son. All 
along Clarice had feared Hope’s reproaches more than 
those of the rest. It was a positive relief to perceive 
that the principal effect of this communication upoa 
her cousin was to make her more tender and zealous 
in her kinduess to Mrs. Ashworth. 





WORK OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY SIR CHARLES REED, 


4 ye- whole civilised world is interested in what 
takes place in London. London is the centre of 


to the circumference. A population of three millions 
and a half is a kingdom in itself, and the education 
of the children of this territory, 122 miles in ex- 
tent, and covering 78,436 statute acres, is a work of 
the greatest interest, and fraught with the most im- 
portant results. Recently, at a meeting of the School 
Board for London, the chairman of the Board made 
a statement of progress, which, at the request of the 
editor, he has been good enough to revise for the 
pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” | 


DEFICIENCY TO BE SUPPLIED. 


In 1870 an educational census was taken, when it 
was found that, after allowing for school places in elli- 
cient elementary schools, accommodation was required 
for about 150,000 children of school age altogether 
unprovided for. The Board resolved to build at once 
for 112,000, and the metropolis was districted and 
reduced to small blocks, and an actual register of 
every child by name was made in each block. The 
school provision being then taken, a precise result 
was arrived at as to the excess or deficiency of accon- 
modation in each of these blocks, followed by a deci- 
sion to build a school where a clear deficiency was 
proved toexist. A site had then to be secured, some- 
times by negotiation, generally by compulsion, the 
latter process being dilatory and expensive. The 
selection of the particular site was often opposed by 
the managers of existing schools, who objected to 
the proximity to their own institutions. ‘The object 
of the Board has been to supplement and not to 
supersede efficient schools. The labour of building 
one school is arduous enough: the London School 
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Board have had in hand 1384 schools all over the 
metropolis in course of erection at the same time. 
his is a labour very difficult to estimate. 
PROVISION ALREADY MADE. 
Up to September, 1874, the return is as follows :— 
Schools opened . 65 For 61,987 children. 


» building . 35 ,, 26,736 - 
Sites secured . . 3 », 20,207 


”) 


134 108,930 

These school buildings are placed exactly where they 
are needed by the population, and, together with 
existing efficient schools, they will supply in part the 
present deficiency. The cost of the first sixty schools 
has been £9 13s. 4d. per head, which is less than 
half the cost of the schools in Bradford and some 
other towns. The London schools are graded, 
usually in three departments, with ample class- 
rooms and babies’ rooms, and in most cases a play- 
ground has been secured. ‘The cubic space per child 
is greater than the conditions of the Education De- 
partment require. In these sixty schools the cere- 
mony of public opening has not been attended by 
any cost to the ratepayers. 

The size of these schools is seen by the following 
table :— 

6 Schools planned for 250 children. 
25 2 500 a 
750 A 
” 1,000 9 
io 1,250 3 
? ” 1,500 9 
SCHOOLS TRANSFERRED AND HIRED. 

In addition to newly-built schools, eighty-four 
schools, giving accommodation for 24,000 children, 
and school children to the number of about 15,000, 
have been transferred to the Board, and 113 school 
buildings have been hired for temporary use. Thus 
the Board has had 197 schools at work, exclusive 
of the 134 new schools, and in 113 of these have 
been gathered and taught the children, who were 
thus held ready to pass into the new buildings so 
soon as they were completed. These schovls are 
used not only for day-school purposes, but for science 
and art evening classes, and they are let at fixed 
prices for Sunday-school purposes. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

The schools under the Board, now 169 in number, 
are managed locally. Those transferred are under 
the charge of former managers and others appvinted 
by the Board to act with them, and in case of new 
schools friends of education are sought out and 
nominated as local managers. These managers 
recommend the teachers for appointment by the 
Board. ‘The Board inspectors visit and examine 
periodically preparatory to the inspection by the 
Education Department. In these schools there are 
243 certificated masters, 341 certificated mistresses, 
791 pupil-teachers, and about 500 candidates. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The School Board roll stands at present at 79,700 
children, the accommodation being for 75,725, and 
the average attendance is 58,507. This is not con- 
sidered satisfactory, but it is a state of things which 
can be easily explained. The Board schools have 
received tens of thousands of children between 
three and six years of age, who have never been 
to school at all, and they have yet to be trained 
to habits of punctuality, because if a child comes 
at ten o’clock instead of at nine it is marked 





as absent, though it is actually present for some 
hours, and the regularity of these little children 
drags down the average of the whole school. The 
carelessness of parents has more to do with this 
evil than the disposition of the children, and the 
teachers suffer greatly from the disturbed state of 
their schools. Means are adopted for visiting 
absentees and truants; and already the attendance 
has been improved within six months by 50 per 
cent. The Board has agents all over London 
securing attendance at school, and these visitors also 
are charged with maintaining that attendance with 
punctuality and regularity. The result of this 
vigorous action has increased the school roll of 
London from 208,520, where it stood in 1871, to 
343,102; and the average attendance has been in- 
creased from 171,769 in 1871, to 256,391. We may 
thus trace as the result already and mainly due to 
the action of the School Board :— 

Increased accommodation . 100,682school places. 

Increased school roll . . 184,582. 

Increased average attendance 86,534. 

This shows an advance on the state of things in 
1871 of 50°37 per cent., and. bears witness to zeal 
most meritorious and success most satisfactory. 

With regard to results, the bulk of the newly- 
caught children are grossly ignorant, if not utterly 
uninstructed. All that can be done is to promote 
habits of cleanliness and order, and the question of 
results may be safely left, for with good schools 
and efficient teachers, all the buildings being nearly 
full, “results” are sure to follow. It is quite 
certain that a great deal of the education, so called, 
given of late years in denominational and private 
adventure schools has been of very poor quality ; and 
children, after years of ‘‘school-going,” are unable 
to pass the lower standards creditably. 

SCHOOL FEES. 

It has always been said that London must have 
free schools and many of them. At the end of four 
years the Board has secured the attendance in its 
own schools of 79,000 children, and it has not estab- 
lished one free school. Every child is required to pay, 
and the result is that alldo pay. One striking fact 
is mentioned—that 15,000 children, formerly in free 
ragged-schools, pay their penny fee every Monday 
morning, just as the other children do, and that with- 
out difficulty. 

The Board, of course, has had to adopt a low fee, 
but the average fee is not a penny but twopence. 
The school places are thus assigned :— 

28,000 at one penny. 

48,000 at twopence and threepence. 
3,000 at fourpence and under. 
1,400 at sixpence and under. 

It is quite certain that the poorer parents can pay 
a penny, and they prefer to do so. Only 1,327 have 
discontinued paying from temporary causes, after 
having begun to pay; and of these all but 500 have 
resumed payment. The Board has only paid for 558 
children unable to pay. 

COMPULSION. 

Much has been said, and more has been written, 
about compulsion. The poor favour it, but they 
demand that the law shall be applied equally. ‘The 
greatest objectors are small traders, who want to 
utilise their children’s labour. 

The Board has under the Act of Parliament only 
permissive powers, power of enforcing attendance, 
and power to punish irregularity. The Board has 
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framed its own bye-laws, and these bye-laws have 
been put into operation gradually. Visitors are placed 
all over London, and their duty is to bring every 
child of school age under efficient instruction. These 
visitors are chosen by the local representatives; they 
are usually chosen from amongst local residents who 
have a knowledge of their district and very generally 
the confidence of the poor. Great reliance has been 
placed on their discretion ; and where the task is so 
delicate nothing would be easier than single acts of 
indiscretion. ‘The instructions to these visitors are 
these :—First, intelligently to inform the parents as to 
the requirements of the Act of Parliament; then to 
urge them persuasively to conform to the provisions; 
then to warn them of the consequences of their con- 
tinued refusal; and, if necessary, then to threaten 
them with the result. After that it rests with the 
divisional members and other ratepayers themselves 
who constitute the committee under the Board to 
decide whether the superintendents shall take any 
case before the magistrates, so that a decision shall 
be given on public authority. More than one thou- 
sand ladies and gentlemen are united in this bene- 
volent work. They investigate at great pains every 
case, they see every parent, and they direct every 
step, and the question is carried before a magistrate, 
subject to the committee of the Board, at their insti- 
gation. The Board, having placed this power in the 
hands of the ratepayers, may fairly say they have 
sought the very best tribunal. It is the magistrate 
who decides at last every case on its own merits. 
The visitors have been distinctly charged not to 
dictate to the parents as to the school to which the 
child is to be sent, and this instruction seems to have 


been faithfully obeyed. The question is put by 
the visitors, ‘‘ Does your child go to school?” If not, 
the parent is told that he may select any efficient 
school he likes, but that he must choose some school, 


and that his child must go regularly to it. Of course, 
at first, when there were few schools the Board had 
to consider whether there was accommodation in the 
district in the existing schools, and the compulsory 
power could only be used where there was room for 
the children. In 1871 only seventy-three visitors 
were appointed. But in 1873 that number was in- 
creased to 124, and at the present time there are 153 
visitors. 

The number has been advanced in consequence of 
the opening of schools in certain districts, because 
it would be cruel toinsiston the parents sending their 
children to school when there actually was no place 
for them to go to if they desired to send them. The 
result of all this visitation, this urging, conciliating, 
and threatening has been this, that the school roll of 
London is now more than 134,000 children over the 
number of 1871. It is satisfactory to know that the 
bulk of these children have been drawn into the 
schools rather than driven. It is said that the 
schools of the Board are for the outcasts. The 
School Board doors cannot be shut against any child, 
but they are not solely for the outcasts. The defi- 
ciency to be provided for is the deficiency for the 
general population, and therefore it cannot be said 
that the schools were intended for the outcast and 
degraded children only. Every child of school age 
must be in some efficient school, and the provision 
is to meet that necessity. The schools are not for 
the poor alone, but for any who are sent, and the 
fact that the Board schools fill directly they are 
open shows their popularity. The poor as a fact 
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are more ready than the class above them to send 
their children to these schools. 

The poor, on the whole, favour compulsion, but 
then they demand that it should be equally ap- 
plied. The difficulty lies with four distinct classes, 
First, the drunken and profligate class. A man 
earning 50s. a week, with six children, insists upon 
being drunk during three days of the week and 
spending the wages of the other three. His poor 
wife has to go out and work, and the eldest daughter 
is withdrawn from school to take charge of four 
other children of school age who ought to be in 
school. This isa case resulting from a father’s wilful 
drunkenness. Such men complain at the interference 
of the Board, but it is clearly their duty to society to 
see that his children are educated, and if he is able 
to earn 50s. a week he must be made to pay for 
the education of his children. Then there is the case 
of cupidity on the part of the parents. They are 
quite willing that their little children should be work- 
ing, but not that they should be educated. The 
Board is the guardian of the children against their 
parents under these circumstances, they insist upon 
school attendance, but they meet them so far as they 
can, where necessity occurs, by the half-time system. 
It is manifest that these children must not be kept at 
labour so as to interfere with their education during 
the years over which the School Board has control. 
Then there are the careless and indifferent parents, 
perhaps the most difficult to deal with, because at 
all times apathy is more difficult to deal with than 
obstinacy. These parents, because the Board insist 
on the regular attendance of their children, remove 
them from Board schools and send them to some non- 
efficient schools, paying even a higher fee for the 
privilege of sending them “just when they choose.” 
This the Board does not permit and follows them up, 
and for this attention parents complain of cruelty. 

Then there is another class, the so-called ‘‘ superior 
people ’’—people, however, who are not superior to 
the temptation of sending their children at a low fee 
to schools not intended for them, and who avail them- 
selves of superior education, but complain because 
their children are hunted up and not allowed to be 
irregular. But such are not to be exempt. The 
Act of Parliament was framed to apply equally to all 
classes where there was neglect; and this Board 
have a simple duty to perform, to see that every child 
in the metropolis gets the benefit of the Act of Par- 
liament. The law cannot be worked except on these 
terms. The poor man will not allow the Board to 
deal with him in any different fashion to the fashion 
in which they deal with those who are above him in 
rank of life. School Board visitors have a difficult 
task to perform, and deserve consideration and sym- 

athy. It is assumed that in certain quarters of 
ee a the children are efficiently instructed. Now, 
it is found that in many houses in the West-end 
floors are let off ia flats to poor people who have 
many children living in two or three rooms, and it 
is the Board’s duty, notwithstanding that the house 
looks ‘‘ a respectable one,” as it is called, to inquire 
as to the children living in it. The chairman men- 
tioned the case of a man and his wife who have six 
children, living in a well rented house in the West- 
end, who every morning shut up their children in the 
house to go off to their place of business, and do not 
return until seven o’clock in the evening. These 
children are left without any education at all. Yet 
that man complains that the Board requires that his 
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children should be sent to school. Complaints no 
doubt will arise, but only twenty-one complaints have 
been laid before the Board, while their visitors have 
been dealing with a population of 3,250,000 people. 
Meanwhile 134,000 children have been brought into 
school without any complaint, and therefore it is tri- 
fling to refer to complaints of what is called ‘“ cruel 
and arbitrary conduct on the part of the Board.” 
INEFFICIENT SCHOOLS. 

In London there are large numbers of schools so 
inefficiently conducted that they cannot share any 
portion of the Government grant, and in many cases 
the buildings, both in site and in arrangements, 
are unfit for school purposes. I regret there are 
many such schools existing. We do not condemn 
these schools, they are condemned by the Govern- 
ment Department, and we cannot recognise them if 
we would, simply because they are non-efficient. We 
cannot sanction the attendance of children in non- 
ellicient schools. The non-efficiency consists in one 
of two things, or both: either the non-suitability of 
the building in which the children meet, or the poor 
quality of the teaching. In 1871 we obtained what 
was called a ‘‘ period of grace,” for these schools, that 
they might have an opportunity of making them- 
selves efficient. During this “ period of grace’ many 
of the schools rendered themselves efficient, but many 
did not. Last year, under the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, the Board appointed an inspector, who went 
to all those scheols and sought to show them how 
they might render themselves efficient, and some of 
them did follow the advice given. Yet there were in 
non-efficient scheols in June of this year no fewer 
than 85,000 children. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

The committee of the Board having charge of this 
department has for its chairman Mr. MacGregor 
(Rob Roy), amd our readers will be interested in 
hearing something of his chosen work. The Act pro- 
vides that children within certain ages, under certain 
conditions, amd by erder of @ magistrate, shall be 
sent to industrial schools or training ships: children 
who are found begging in the street, or who are 
proved to be destitute, or who are beyond the control 
of their parents. It is often asked im the public 
prints how it is that the School Beard do not clear 
the streets of scamps and vagabonds. The answer is, 
simply because they have not the power to do so. 
Their power is extremely limited; they have no 
control ever children under five or beyond thirteen 
years of age. Pauper children are assumed to be 
under the charge of the guardians, and the Board 
officers cannot detain a child in the street and can- 
not arrest a child. They have no police authority. 
‘Their visitors ave vigilant, but they are not constables 
in plain dress, and all they can do is to watch the 
‘‘waifs and strays” within school age in the streets, 
and follow them to their homes, and see if their 
parents, if they have any, will or can control them 
and send them to school. If not, then the Board 
undertake the charge of the child, but very properly 
make ‘the parents pay towards the expense of his 
maintenanee. All this requires of course the closest 
scrutiny im every ease, and it is not to be supposed 
that they can clear the streets in the way suggested. 
Some parents are only too ready to put their children 
on the streets so as to get rid of them and facilitate 
their being sent to sea. How would it affect the 
ratepayers if the Board were to encourage this sort 
of thing? These boys cost the ratepayers some- 





thing like £9 or £10 a head, and therefore it is an 
important concern that the closest scrutiny should 
be exercised to prevent imposition. The Industrial 
Schools Committee has up to the present time dealt 
with 3,114 cases, and has sent 1,591 boys and girls 
either to industrial schools or on board ship for the 
purpose of being trained for future honest service. 
THE COST. 

It was confidently predicted when the Elementary 
Education Act was under discussion, that the school 
rate would be at least sixpence in the pound. Tho 
actual cost has been for three years less than one 
halfpenny in the pound per annum, including all 
current expenses and interest upon the loans con- 
tracted for the payment for the sites and buildings. 
This money is lent by the Public Works Commis- 
sioners at three and a half per cent., and it is spread 
over fifty years, so that future. generations will 
pay their share for buildings intended for their 
benefit, and the last instalments will be paid off by 
Londoners who are living A.D. 1922, and who, if we 
mistake not, will reverence the memory of men who 
laid the foundations of such a beneficent system of 
national education as that of 1870. 

WORK TO BE DONE. 

There is plenty of work before the Board, and tho 
men who compose it are not the men to shrink from 
its responsibilities. 

Including the children in non-efficient schools, 
something like 190,000 children have yet to be 
brought under efficient instruction. The average 
attendance of this mass of children has to be raised. 
One thing is about as difficult as the other. As 
opportunity occurs the Board will raise the schol 
fees. The standard of education must be raised 
and not lowered. An added population of something 
like 7,000 children of school age every year will 
require the erection of about ten additional schools. 
Thus the work in the past four years which has 
been incessant and laborious, will become more 
responsible still. But let us not be discouraged. 
I look with confidence to the future. I believe 
we shall establish our work by the blessing of 
God. I believe if the will give us their 
patience and their confidence, and if the press and 
the public will give us their moral support, we shall 
realise the intention of the Elementary Education 
Act, and we shall bring eyery child of school age 
within this metropolis under a gh and inex- 
pensive elementary education. 


The present sketch is to be followed by another, 
presenting a detailed account of the actual daily 
work of the London Board. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


A CAT PROTECTING A CANARY. 

HE late Mrs. Bowditch, mother of the celebrated 
African traveller, possessed a favourite cat and 
canary, the latter of which she used to allow to fly 
about in her bedroom, the cat of course being ex- 
cluded. One morning, however, she was surprised, 
on looking up from her work, to observe the bird 
perched on the cat’s body, exhibiting no fear, and 
the cat purring delightedly. But now for the 
horrible treachery of puss. On one occasion, when 
she and birdie were thus amusing themselves, Mrs. 
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Jowditch was startled by a growl, and looking round, 
saw the cauary in the cat’s mouth, the latter with 
glaring eyes, erect hair, and swollen tail. The door 
had accidentally been left open, and a strange cat had 
entered, and it was to protect the bird that pussy had 
taken~it into her mouth. The strange cat having 
been driven away, she set the bird free! 


FRIENDSHIP WITH A MOUSE. 

A similar anecdote occurs to our mind in which the 
affection was between a cat and a mouse; but the 
end was more tragic. A gentleman, the owner of a 
fine cat, noticed that when he used to play the flute 
a mouse would come out of its hole and irisk play- 
fully about the room. The mouse soon became quite 
tame, and would come out to the music in the 
presence of the cat, who never attempted to hurt it. 
These two animals thus conceived an affection for 
one another, and the mouse would come out of its 
hole to the mew of the cat, run over the cat’s body, 
and carry on frequent frolics. One day, however, a 
strange cat entered the room, and hearing the mew, 
the mouse came, thinking to meet its friend; that 
friend, however, not being present, poor mousie 
became a prey to the intruder. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATII. 

A remarkable instance of feline intelligence and 
affection is that of the cat belonging to Madame 
Helvetius. It would never take food from any hand 
but hers, would never touch any of her birds, would 
obey all her commands, and would fetch and carry 
like a dog. When its mistress was on her death- 
bed, this affectionate animal never quitted her room. 
After her death it was removed, and found its way 
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back again next morning, pacing over her bed and | 


chair and mewing piteously. 
after the funeral it was found on her grave quite 
dead, having evidently died from excessive grief! 

An anecdote, showing gratitude and memory in a 
eat, is told of one which had a thorn taken out of its 
foot by a man-servant, and recognised him after a 
separation of more than two years, purring and 
exhibiting every mark of pleasure. 


ON THE WATCH. 

The present writer recently possessed a young cat 
which used to open all the doors in the house by 
jumping up and hanging on to the latch, pushing the 
door-post with her hind paw so as to force the door 
open. Another had a habit of watching him from 
the front window about the time he was expected to 
return from his daily occupations. If the shutters 
were shut, so as to prevent him, Tommy would run 
about mewing to different persons for them to be 
opened, and if his request was granted he would 
resume his position contentedly. 

Another correspondent well known to us 
the following notes :— 


A CAT THAT OPENED THE DOOR. 


sends 


In a number some time back you make mention of 
twodogs who opened latched doors. In my family, 
in my early days, there was a pet cat called Tiger, 
an excellent mouser and rat-catcher. The kitchen 
was entered from the area by a latched door. When- 
ever puss wanted to go in or out she simply jumped 
once or twice, striking the latch either side with her 
paw till the door opened. The first time she per- 
jormed this feat, our servant—a young Irishwoman 


Two or three days | 





75 
—was sitting alone in the kitchen, when she heard a 
touch on the latch of the door. ‘‘ Her heart came 
into her mouth,” as she said. There was a dead 
pause. Then again, tap went the latch. Poor 
Ellen thought some terrible burglar was upon her, 
and would cut her throat ‘ shurely,” on his way up 
to ‘“‘the masther’s”? plate ‘‘chists,” when slowly 
opened the door, and in walked Tiger, ‘‘an niver a 
bit of a burglar behint her, at all. An’ it was 
jist the cat herself, an’ maybe she’s a fairy all the 
time, sure, and why not?” 


’ 


ANIMALS FOND OF MUSIC. 

This same ‘‘ Tiger” of ours was very fond of 
music. Whenever my mother, who was a fine 
pianiste, went to the piano, Tiger would find her 
way upstans and sit on the mat outside the door. 
Subsequently we had a piano in the parlour, and 
whenever I sang, Tiger would jump on my shoulder, 
and sit there till I had finished. Her claws were not 
the most congenial friends to my little shoulders, 
which, according to the fashion of the day, were bare, 
save for the pinafore of fine diaper. 

All dogs do not like music, some will begin to 
howl whenever they hear it. In the same way I 
have known cats slink away in apparent disgust 
from sounds more harmonious than their own cater- 
wauling. 

A CAT AFFRONTED BY A BABY. 

A young lady, a friend of mine, had a favourite 
cat, a tabby, which was very small and quaint-look- 
ing, being thickset, after the fashion of a pug-dog. 
This little cat had been much indulged, and was 
growing old for a pussy. I believe she never had 
any kittens, which would make her attachment 
stronger to her two-legged patrons. She had become 
cranky and humoursome, and instead of being 
playful, resented any attempt at liberties. It was 


| her habit, whenever a meal was laid on table, to 
| jump up and sit down on a corner of it, like a cat 





made of stone. Pussy never moved or relaxed a 
muscle unless any one dared caress her, when with 


'an offended air she would rise and jump off. At 


night she slept on the foot of her mistress’s bed. 
The young lady married, and the young husband, 
on the principle, ‘‘ Love me love my cat,” indulged 
all the humours of old Mademoiselle Puss. She still 
slept at the foot of the bed. But one dreadful day a 
baby appeared. Duss was not scen; the bustle and 
fuss drove her away for some days. At length, 
however, she made her appearance in the sick 
chamber. She mounted a chair and sat down, 
apparently watching baby, who was in bed with 
mamma. But the first time the door was opened she 
beat a hasty retreat. She would never enter tho 
room again, nor the parlour when mamma and baby 
at length came down. She completely shunned her 
old mistress, and refused to be comforted; and this 
pampered Miss Puss, who had never inhabited the 
kitchen before, resolutely took refuge in that region. 
A SYMPATHETIC CAT. 

We once had a large tom-cat of a very sympathetic 
nature. If either of us lay on the sofa he seemed to 
think something was amiss, would climb on the arm 
behind the head of either of us, and lick our hair. 
If one of us girls cried, he also showed great concern, 
and made every effort in his power to attract atten- 
tion and bestow comfort. Mr. Tim, as we called him, 
formed an attachment to a small tortoiseshell lady, 
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whom he found deserted in our garden. Like a 
knight of old, he espoused her cause, and besought 
with many meows, and going backward, to coax her 
on, then advancing and then going backwards again, 
and by motion of tail and body generally, to enter 
the sanctum where his food was placed. Previously 
to this he had carried out pieces of his food to her, 
touching none till she had dined. Not wanting two 
cats, Miss Tortoiseshell was driven out; but in vain, 
im had his way, and she at last became one of the 
household. Unfortunately, as years sped after this 
marriage, Mrs. Tortoiseshell Tim was inclined to be 
unfaithful, and encouraged the attentions of a hand- 
some young cat called Tibbles. The jealousy of Tim, 
the distended eyes, the enraged paces, till the gay 
Lothario was expelled, were worthy of the equally 
dusky Othello. 


MURDERERS RECOGNISED BY A CAT. 


The following is an old story, but one that says a 
great deal to the credit of cats. A murder had been 
committed in the city of Lyons, and a physician was 
requested to inquire into particulars concerning it. He 
accordingly went to the house of the murdered 
woman, where he found her dead on the floor, welter- 
ing in blood. A large white cat was mounted on a 
eupboard, his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his whole 
bearing exhibiting the greatest horror. He kept 
watch over the corpse all night, and the following 
morning, when the room was filled with soldiers, he 
still maintained his position, not at all heeding the 
loud conversation of the company, nor the clattering 
of the soldiers’ arms. As soon, however, as the 
suspected persons were brought in, he glared at 
them, and then precipitately retreated under the bed. 
‘The countenances of the assassins were now for the 
first time disconcerted, and their audacity abandoned 
them. 





THE BY-PATHS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 
BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LI.D. 
Il.—THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 


fod the music of our country can lay claim to any 

distinctive natural feature, it will be found in 
the class of composition now about to be considered. 
Instrumental music, ancient as well as modern, is 
nearly all of continental growth, and in what is 
English we but imitate what continental rules have 


laid down. In dramatic music we are also copyists; 
nay, we have nearly degraded ourselves into im- 
porters. Though we have been thus content to copy 
the models furnished us by the Italians and the 
Germans in all other kinds of music, we cannot, 
however, produce a foreign glee, round, or catech— 
no such thing exists. This class of composition is 
of English origin, for the vocal concerted pieces of 
Italy and Germany are essentially different in cha- 
racter from those we designate by the term glee, 
round, or catch. Regarded simply as musical com- 
positions, we consider the examination of this branch 
of musical history well deserving the attention of 
the musical reader; and we trust that it will not be 
thought the less worthy of notice because it is the 
exclusive production of the English soil. 

To trace the origin and progress of harmony in 
early times would be an interesting task, but the 
subject is beset with difficulties. _ Many libraries 
remain to be explored and mss. brought to light 
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before this can be accomplished. The lives of the old 
monkish writers on music must be sifted, and they 
must take their proper chronological places before 
the history of harmony can even be attempted. 

As regards the origin of part-singing in this 
country, Gerald Barry’s description of the peculiar 
manner of singing in use by the Welsh and the in- 
habitants of the north of England is well worthy of 
attention. The writer is better known as Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Archdeacon, and afterwards Bishop, of 
St. David’s, in the twelfth century. He says, ‘The 
Britons do not sing their tunes in unison, like the 
inhabitants of other countries, but in different parts, 
so that when a company of singers meet to sing, as 
is usual in this country, as many different parts are 
heard as there are singers, who all finally unite in 
consonance and organic melody, under the softness of 
B flat [7.e., the natural scale of F]. In the northern 
parts of Britain beyond the Humber, and on the 
borders of Yorkshire, the inhabitants make use of a 
similar kind of symphonious harmony in singing, 
but with only two differences or varieties of tone 
and voice, the one murmuring the under part, the 
other singing the upper in a manner equally soft 
and pleasing. This they do, not so much by art as 
by a habit peculiar to themselves, which long prac- 
tice has rendered almost natural; and this method 
of singing has taken such deep root among this 
people that hardly any melody is accustomed to be 
uttered simply, or otherwise than in many parts by 
the former, and in two parts by the latter. And 
what is more astonishing, their children, as soon as 
they begin to sing, adoptthe same manner. Lut as 
not all the English, but only those of the north sing 
in this manner, I believe they had this art at first, 
like their language, from the Danes and Norwegians, 
who were mare frequently accustomed to occupy, as 
well as longer to retain, possession of those parts of 
the island.” 

The extemporaneous mode of descant here de- 
scribed undoubtedly led the way to regular com- 
position, and especially to that species which we call 
round, or canon in the unison. Fortunately, one very 
curious early specimen is preserved in the British 
Museum (Harl. ms., No. 978). ‘This interesting 
piece of music, ‘‘Sumer is icumen in,” is said to be 
as old as the middle of the thirteenth century, and it 
may be of that antiquity. The melody is for four 
voices, who sing the rota, or round, whilst two other 
parts make a kind of drone or burden, to which the 
name of pes is given. It is written upon a staff of 
six red lines, in black square and lozenge-shaped 
notes of three kinds: longs, breves, and semibreves. 
At the end of the composition are instructions in 
Latin as to the manner of singing it. This curious 
piece of music—the earliest Knglish composition yet 
discovered—is based upon the old Litany chant of 
our cathedrals, an interesting fact not hitherto, we 
believe, pointed out. Copies of ‘‘Sumer is icumen 
in”? may be seen in the histories of Burney and 
Hawkins, and a fac-simile is givenin Mr. Chappell’s 
valuable work on the ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time.” The preservation of this canon sanctions 
the supposition that, as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, at least, vocal composition in parts was much 
studied in this country, and that much of it was 
consequently produced ; but from the neglect of later 
times in preserving what was left, very little has 
been handed down to the present period. 

We have fortunately discovered a very interesting 
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“roundel” of the fifteenth century, of which the 
following is the history: In 1453, Sir John Nor- 
man, being the first Lord Mayor of London who 
‘brake that anncient and olde continued custome of 
riding with great pompe into Westminster, to take 
his charge, choosing rather to be rowed thither by 
water, the watermen made of him a roundel, or song 
to his great praise, the which began :— 

‘Rowe the bote, Norman, 

Rowe to thy lemman.’ ” 

For this anecdote we have the authority of 
Robert Fabyan, a contemporary of Sir John Norman, 
who was Sheriff of London in 1493-4. 

The following music is from Hilton’s ‘Catch 
that catch can,” edit. 1658, where it is given to the 
words :— 

** Row the boat, Whittington, 
Thou worthy citizen, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


But there can be no doubt as to the musie being | 


that of the earlier round; indeed, in the index it is 
entered, ‘‘ Row the boat, Norman.” 
have been recovered from Skelton’s “ Bowge at 
Court.” 

ROUND. 
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The practice of singing rounds or roundelayes, 
catches and canons, became common in the six- | 
teenth century; but before we procced further it 
may be as well to explain more fully the precise 
nature of these compositions. 

The Rovnp is evidently from the French word 


rondolet. Originally, accordins to Menage, it was a 
kind of poem so denominated from its form, by 
which it constantly returned to the first verse, and 
thus went round. The common roundelay consisted 
of thirteen verses, eight in one rhyme and five in 
another. One of its rules was that the first verse 
should have a complete sense, and yet join agreeably 
with the closing verse, though in itself independent. 
Some writers speak of the roundelay, or rondel, as a 
kind of air appropriated to dancing; and in this 
sense the word seems to imply little more than 
dancing in a circle. Our old English poets use this 
word as signifying a simple rural stave, both short 
and lively. In vocal music the round is a species of 
canon in the unison, so called because the performers 
begin the melody at regular rhythmical periods, and 
return from its conclusion to its commencement, so 
that it continually passes round and round from one 
to another of them. 

The Carcn is a humorous vocal composition of 
three or more harmonic parts, in which the melodies 
are so opposed and interrupted by the contrivance of 
the composer that in the performance the singers 
catch up each other’s sentences, and give to the 
words a sense different from that of the original 
reading. Christopher Sympson, in his “Compendium 


or Tntroducti ion to Practical Musick,” 1656, after | 


teaching all the ‘“‘contrivances of canon,” says: 





| melody in the other parts. 
The old words | 








“IT must not omit another sort of canon in more 
request and common use, though of less dignity, 
than all those which we have mentioned, and that is. 
a catch or round, some call it a catch in unison, or a 
canon consisting of periods. The contrivance thereof 
is not intricate, for if you compose any short stave in 
three or four parts, setting them all within the 
ordinary compass of the voice, and then place one 
part at the end of another, in what order you please, 
so that they may aptly make one continued tune, 
you have finished a catch.” It is evident from the 
publications of the seventeenth century that the old 
composers called rounds by the name of catches in the: 
sense of catching up the various parts, and without 
any reference to the cross reading of the words. 

A Canon In Tue Unison is a composition in which 
the several voices begin at fixed periods, one after- 
the other, and in which each successive voice sings: 
the same notes as the preceding one. It differs from 
the round in not being rhythmical, the closes of one 
part being interrupted by the continuation of the 
Canons may be finite 


and infinite, or perpetual. The former end like 


| other compositions, with a cadence, while the in- 
| finite canon is so contrived that the theme is begun 


again before the parts which follow are concluded. 

“The greater part of these,” says Mr. Oliphant, 

‘which in ‘ Pammelia’ (a work to be spoken of pre- 
sently) are designated ‘canons in the unison,’ we 
should now call mere rounds, for in them each voice 
succeeds the foregoing at an equal interval of time, 
which interval is an aliquot part of the whole com- 
position, corresponding to the number of voices for: 
which it is written.”’ For example, “ Let’s have a Peal, 
in John Cooke’s Praise,’ which is styled a canon for 
nine voices, is nothing but a round containing nine 
bars, in which each individual takes up the point obo 
bar after his neighbour. 

ROUND. 1609. 
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not aliquot parts of the whole, is a very different 
affair, and is what we now call a canon in the unison, 
such as the following, which may be taken as a 
harmonious version of the well known nursery rhyme 
about the sot :— 


CANON. 1609. 
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It derives its name of canon from being constructed 
according to rule. 

In the reign of James 1 flourished a musician to 
whom we are largely indebted for the preservation 
of our most ancient and interesting rounds, catches, 
and canons—we allude to Thomas Ravenscroft. 
‘This worthy musician edited and published three 
works which are especially entitled to our notice, 
Their titles are as follows :— 

1. ‘‘Pammelia: Musick’s Miscellanie, or mixed 
varietie of Pleasant Roundelayes and delightfull 
Catches of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 parts in one. None 
are so ordinarie as musicall, none so musicall as not 
to all very pleasing and acceptable. 1609.” 

2. ‘‘Deuteromelia: or second part of Musick’s 
Melodie; or Melodious Musick of Pleasant Round- 
elaies; K. H. Mirth, or Freemen’s Songs, and 
such delightfull Catches. 1609.” 

3. ‘‘Melismata: Musicall Phansies fitting the 
Court, Citie, and Countrey Humours. 1611.” 

The notices of Thomas Ravenscroft in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries of musicians are unusually 
scant. From the facts we have been able to collect 
from his works, it appears that he was born in 
1592, that in due time he became a chorister of 
Bt. Paul’s Cathedral, and he speaks of his tutor, 
Mr. Edmund Pearce, the master of the choristers, 
as ‘‘aman of singular eminence in his profession.” 
University degrees were formerly taken at an 
earlier age than at present, but Ravenscroft gradu- 
ated at an unusually early age, and took his degree 
of bachelor of music when not more than fourteen 
years old. He dedicates one of his works—‘‘A 
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Brief Discourse on Musick” —‘“‘To the Right Worship- 
full most worthy Grave Senators, Guardians of 
Gresham College in London;” the reason being, 
as he says: “I must and do acknowledge it as a 
singular help and benefit, that I have received divers 
instructions, resolutions, and confirmations of sundry 
points and precepts in our art from the Musicke 
Readers of that most famous Colledge.” Prefixed are 
panegyrical addresses from some of his most eminent 
musical contemporaries—John Dowland, Nathaniel 
Giles, Martin Pierson, and others. In 1621 he 
published his celebrated ‘‘ Whole Booke Psaimes,” 
but from this period nothing is known respecting 
him, and it is supposed he was dead, when in 1633 
the second edition of that work appeared. From the 
dedication of his ‘‘Melismata”—‘‘To the Right 
Worshipful, the true favourers of Musicke and all 
Virtue, Mr. Thomas Ravenscroft and Mr. William 
Ravenseroft, Esquires,” and then subscribing him- 
self, ‘‘Your Worships’ affectionate kinsman, T. IR.” 
—it may be concluded this distinguished musician 
was well connected, and of independent property. 
The arms of the Ravenscroft family are argent, a 
chevron between three ravens’ heads erased, sable. 

‘‘Pammelia’”’ contains a hundred rounds, catches, 
ete. Among them we have a catch quoted by Shake- 
speare in the “Taming of the Shrew,” where the 
following dialogue takes place between Curtis and 
Grumio :— 


“* Curtis.—Therefore, good Grumio, the news. 
Grumio.—Why, Jack, boy, ch/ and as much news as thou wilt.” 


The words are these :— 


** Jack, boy, ho! boy—news ; 
The cat is in the well, 

Let us now ring for her knell, 
Ding, ding, dong, bell.” 


Among the contents of this curious book we have 
‘* New Oysters, new Waytfleet Oysters,” ‘‘ A Miller 
a Miller would be,” ‘‘ Jolly Shepherd,” ‘ Joan, come 
kiss me now,” ‘‘Dame, lend me a Loaf,” ‘The 
White Hen she cackles,” ‘‘ Then let me the Cannikin 
clink,’”’ and a host of others of the same description. 

One more round in this collection deserves especial 
mention :— 


‘* There lies a pudding in the fire, 
And my part lies therein-a ; 
Whom should I call in? 
O, thy good fellows and mine-a.” 


This quaint conceit is mentioned by the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury in his ‘‘ Character of Mr. Hastings of 
Woodlands”: ‘He never wanted a London pud- 
ding, and sung it in with ‘ My part lies therein-a.’” 

The terms on the title-page of “ Deuteromelia ”— 
“KK. H. Mirth and Freemen’s Songs ”’—have occa- 
sioned some discussion. Mr. Oliphant observes: “It 
is supposed the former stands for ‘King Henry’s 
Mirth,’ that is, songs or catches of a merry nature 
that were favourites with that jovial monarch. I 
think it likely to be so, but am not aware of any- 
thing either for or against the matter except conjec- 
ture.” All doubt on this subject is, however, 
decided by the following extract from the “ Life ot 
Sir Peter Carew,” by John Vowell, alias Hoker, of 
Exeter, A.D. 1575, printed in the twenty-eighth 
volume of the ‘“‘Archeologia”: ‘ From this timé& 
he [Sir Peter] continued for the most part in the 
court, spending his time in all courtly exercises, to 
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his great praise and commendation, and especially 
to the good liking of the king [Henry vir], who had 
a great pleasure in him, as well for his sundry noble 
qualities, as also for his singing, for the king him- 
self being much delighted to sing, and Sir Peter 
Carew having a pleasant voice, would often use him 
to sing with him certain songs they call ‘ Freemen’s 
Songs,’ as, namely, ‘By the Bancke as I lay,’ and 
‘As I walked the Wode so wilde,’ etc.”” Ritson had 
an inconceivably strange notion of Freemen being 
an error for Three-men, because Shakespeare speaks 
of Three-men, Song-men, that is, men who could sing 
songs of three parts; but if he had taken the trouble 
to examine the book in question, he would have also 
found there, ‘“‘Freemen’s Songs to four voices,”’ 
which sets the matter at rest. Drayton, in his 
“Legend of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex,” 
makes that nobleman say :— 
‘* Of Freemen’s Catches to the Pope I sing, 
Which was much licence to my countrymen 
Thither the which I was the first to bring, 
That were unknown in Italy till then.” 


He went to Italy in the year 1510. 

This collection contains fourteen Freemen’s Songs, 
and seventeen rounds and catches. Among the 
former we have the one beginning :— 

‘* Of all the birds that ever I see, 
The owl is the fairest in her degree ; 
For all the day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night comes, away flies she : 
To whit, to whoo! 
Then, among the rounds (slightly altered) :— 


** Three blind mice, 
tan around thrice ; 
The miller and his merry old wife 
Ne’er laughed so much in all their life.” 

This absurd old ditty is frequently brought to mind 
in the present day from the circumstance of there 
being an instrumental quartet by Weiss, through 
which runs a musical phrase, accidentally the same 
as the notes to the words, ‘‘ Three blind mice.” 

Then we have ‘‘We be three poor Mariners,” 
“John Dory,” ‘‘The Great Bells of Osney,”’ ‘“‘ Hold 
thy Peace, thou Knave”’ (mentioned by Shakespeare 
in the second act of ‘‘ Twelfth Nigit’’), and a num- 
ber of others—a truly minstrel-like batch. 

“ Melismata,” the third work put forth by Ravens- 
croft, contains many quaint and interesting pieces, 
both as regards music and words, among them the 
following : ‘‘ There were three Ravens,” ‘ Broomes 
for Old Shoes,” ‘‘ The Cryer’s Song of Cheapside,” 
“The Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse,” ‘The 
Frog in the Well,” etc. At the end of the book we 
have ‘“‘Remember, O thou Man,” which has been 
absurdly brought forth as the original of ‘‘God save 
the Queen.” It is an old carol in the minor key, 
quite dissimilar in character to the national anthem. 

Eight years before the accession of Charles 11 (1652) 
appeared John Hilton’s celebrated work, ‘‘ Catch 
that catch -can,’”’ with the following quaint lines by 
way of address to the reader :— 

“Catches are catches, be they better er worse, 

And these may prove hopeful, if not spoiled at nurse ; 
It’s therefore desired, if any do halt, 

That the judicious may set right the fault ; 

In time, by this means, they may walk without crutches, 
And merrily please for your charge, whieh not much is,” 


This valuable work went through many editions, 





and was several times augmented by John Playford, 
the well-known musician and publisher. The com- 
posers were John Hilton, the original editor ; William 
Lawes, who was killed at the siege of Chester ; Henry 
Lawes, the friend of John Milton; Dr. William Child, 
one of the royal organists; Dr. John Wilson, the 
facetious Oxford professor ; Simon Ives, and a host 
of less-known musicians. The later editions add the 
names of Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Michael Wise, Jeremiah Clarke, Dr. John Blow, and 
the celebrated Henry Purcell. 

Musical clubs were established in this country in 
the reign of Charles 1, and the old gossip, Pepys, 
speaks (July 21, 1660) of dining at one ‘‘ where they 
had three voices to sing catches.”” There were also 
‘‘private meetings” for the practice of part-music, 
both vocal and instrumental, which ‘‘ were extremely 
fashionable with people of opulence.” 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, ‘ John 
Walsh, servant to her Majesty, at the Harp and 
Hoboy in Catherine Street in the Strand,’ published 
some interesting collections of catches, an example 
which was speedily followed by the principal music- 
sellers of the time, the staple being selections from 
the earlier works. 

A new impetus was given to this kind of music by 
the establishment of the ‘‘ Catch Club” in 1767. All 
the distinguished noblemen and gentlemen of the 
day who pretended to anything like taste belonged 
to this club, and for a long series of years it con- 
tinued to flourish with unabated prosperity, keeping 
alive the taste for round and catch singing. Unfor- 
tunately the manners and customs of the last century 
were not particularly favourable to morals, and those 
highly objectionable pieces which had crept into uso 
upon the restoration cf the Merry Monarch became 
the greatest favourites with the Catch Club. This 
was so notorious that William Jackson—“ Jackson, 
of Exeter”’—a man of great scientific and literary 
ability, attacked this bad taste in one of his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Letters’ (1795). He concludes with these 
words: ‘‘I confess that I never heard ono of these 
[objectionable | catches sung, but I felt more ashamed 
than I can express. I pretend to no more delicacy 
than that of the age I live in, which is very properly 
too refined to endure such barbarism. I was ashamed 
for myself, for my company, and, if a foreigner was 
present, for my country.” 

The subject of this sensible letter must not be mis- 
understood. The writer does not inveigh against 
singing in parts, nor condemn musical effusions of 
mirth in company. It is not the mirth of the catch 
which offends him, but its vulgarity and buffoonery ; 
and every properly-constructed mind must go along 
with him in censuring in the loudest terms the 
ribaldry which disgraces the books of the ‘“‘ Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’s Catch Club.” 

As a class of music useful to singing-classes, 
schools, and the home circle, it seemed a pity that a 
great portion of it should be rendered useless through 
the words to which it is wedded. With a view to 
remedying this, the Rev. J. P. Metcalfe, some few 
years back, undertook the task of remodelling or re- 
writing the words of such as required it—a task for 
which he was particularly qualified—and the result 
has been the publication of a comprehensive and 
valuable work, preserving nearly four hundred of 
our most interesting rounds, catches, and canons, 
which are now presented to the public in a useful 
form. 





Vurieties, 


Convent Scroors.—Is it with the sanction of the editor, or 
is it through the connivance of some popish or jesuitical official, 
that a paragraph is inserted occasionally in the ‘* Times” in 

raise and recommendation of Convent Schools in Belgium ? 

hey are cheap, of easy access, and with all possible advan- 
tages! The religious views of Protestant pupils are not interfered 
with! ‘*The only object of the Ursuline sisters is to prepare 
the young for the world.” So ‘‘come into my parlour” saith 
the spider to the fly. 


Scnoo. Desks AND Forms.—There is no difficulty in 
accounting for the round shoulders and narrow chests of 
young children who have to sit three hours at a time at 
lessons, on forms not fitted with backs, and obliged to seek 
relief by contorted attitudes which it is painful to watch. 
These observations do not, however, apply in full to all 
the schools, as in some cases the three hours’ lessons are 
broken by ten minutes’ run. Still it is rare to see backs 
fitted to the forms, while in some schoolrooms the position 
of the bench with regard to the desk is such as to make it 
impossible for the children to write without some contortion of 
the figure. Add to this that in many instances the desks are 
so placed that the children face the light during lessons, than 
which nothing can be worse for the eyes.—Jfrs. Nassau Senior. 


Anrmizs oF EvrorrAn Powers.—If complete readiness for 
war is‘the best means of ensuring the continuance of peace, the 
tranquillity of Europe must have been effectually secured by 
the large.additions made to the forces of every European Power. 
The proposed legislation in reference to the German Landsturm 
will increase the military strength of Germany to an extent 
hardly yet realised, though the ‘‘Spener Gazette” estimates 
the increased force arising from a first call of the Landsturm at 
300,000 men. The French Army will, beginning from this 
year, be increased within twelve years to 1,800,000, a force sup- 
plemented by a Landsturm organisation not less extensive than 
that of Germany. Russia will in the same period muster a 
standing army of 750,000 men, and a reserve of 1,740,000. 
Austria has made so much progress in the development of her 
military resources that she could take the field with from 500,000 
to 600,000 men. Italy could follow with 400,000 men, and 
Turkey with 200,000; while we have 500,000 men to defend 
our own soil, and could contribute from 70,000 to 80,000 men 
towards the prosecution of a European war.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PapyroGgraPu.—This is the name of an ingenious and useful 
instrament for speedily multiplying copies of manuscript letters, 
price lists, maps, music, and other writings or diagrams. A 
perfect copy in facsimile can be produced in about six minutes, 
and then multiplied at the rate of five ina minute. Specially 
prepared patent ink and paper are necessary, but an ordinary 
copying press will suffice. The patentee, Mr. Zuccato, states 
that 100 octavo circulars can be printed for three-halfpence, or 
300 for twopence-halfpenny. As to the celerity of the process, 
in recent experiments at Wooiwich by authorities in the Royal 
Engineers, some field maps were produced in less time than by 
any other plan. 


PRESIDENT GRANT ON ABRAHAM Lincotn.—At the in- 
auguration of the monument to Abraham Lincoln, at Spring- 
field, Illinois, many leading Americans and strangers, and 
above 25,000 people assisted. President Grant delivered the 
following address :—‘‘On an occasion like the present it is a 
duty on my part to bear testimony to the great and good 
qualities of the patriotic man whose earthly remains now rest 
beneath the dedicated monument. It was not my fortune to 
make the personal acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln till the begin- 
ning of the last year of the great struggle for national existence. 
During those years of doubt and despondency, among the many 
patriotic men of the country, Abraham Lincoln never for a 
moment doubted but the final result would be in favour of 
peace, union, and freedom to every race in this broad land ; his 
faith in an all-wise Providence directing our arms to this final 
result was the faith of the Christian that his Redeemer liveth. 
Amid obloquy, personal abuse, and hate undisguised, which 
were given vent to without restraint through the press, upon 
the stump, and in private circles, he remained the same 
staunch, unyielding servant of the people, never exhibiting 





revengeful feelings towards his traducers. He rather pitied 
them, and hoped, for their own sake and the good name of their 
posterity, that they might desist. For a single moment it did 
occur to him that the man (Lincoln) was being assailed, but 
that a treasonable spirit—one waiting to destroy the freest 
Government the sun shone upon—was giving vent to itself on 
him as the chief executive of the nation, only because he was 
such executive. As a lawyer in your midst, he would have 
avoided all that slander, for his life was a pure and simple one, 
and he, no doubt, would have been a much happier man ; but 
who can tell what might have been the fate of the nation but 
for the pure, unselfish and wise administration of Lincoln ? From 
March, 1864, to the day when the hand of an assassin opened a 
grave for Mr. Lincoln, then President of the United States, 
my personal relations with him were as close, as intimate ag 
the nature of our respective duties would permit. To 
know him personally was to love and respect him for his 
great qualities of head and heart, and for his patience and 
patriotism. With all his disappointments from failures on the 
part of those to whom he entrusted command, and treachery 
on the part of those who had gained his confidence but to 
betray it, I never heard him utter a complaint, or cast censure 
for bad conduct or bad faith. It was his nature to find excuses 
for his adversaries. In his death the nation lost its greatest 
head. In his death the South lost its most just friend.” 


GEORGE IV DESCRIBED BY THE CLERK OF THE CovNcIL.— 
A more contemptible, selfish, unfeeling dog does not exist than 
this King, on whom such flattery is constantly lavished. He 
has a sort of capricious good nature, arising, however, out of no 
good principle or good feeling, but which is of use to him, as it 
cancels in a moment and at a small cost a long score of miscon- 
duct. Princes have only to behave with common decency and 
prudence, and they are sure to be popular, for there is a great 
and general disposition to pay court to them. . . . The 
great consolation in all this is the proof that so far from deriving 
happiness from their grandeur, they are the most miserable of 
mankind. The contrast between their apparent authority and 
the contradictions which they practically meet with must be 
peculiarly galling, more especially to men whose minds are 
seldom regulated as other men’s are by the beneficial discipline 
of education, and early collision with their equals. There have 
been good and wise kings, but not many of them. Take them 
one with another, they are of an inferior character, and this I 
believe to be one of the worst of the kind. The littleness of his 
character prevents his displaying the dangerous faults that 
belong to great minds, but with vices and weaknesses of the 
lowest and most contemptible order it would be difficult to find 
a disposition more abundantly furnished.—Charles Greville. 


Datton’s. CoLtour-BirnpNEss.—John Dalton, passing & 
shop-window in Kendal, saw a pair of stockings prominently 
marked —‘‘ Silk, and newest fashion,” and having examined 
their texture, bought them as a fitting present for his mother, 
whom he knew to be acquainted only with knit yarn and home- 
made sorts. On his next visit to Eaglesfield, the compliment 
of the stockings was duly made, and elicited the following 
exclamation from Dame Deborah :—‘‘ Thou hast bought me a 
pair of grand hose, John, but what made thee fancy such 4 
bright colour? What, I can never show myself at meeting m 
them!” John was disconcerted by the maternal comments, as 
the colour of the said stockings appeared to his eyes a bluish 
drab, and Quakerish enough in all verity. ‘‘ They're as red % 
a cherry, John!” But John could not see this, nor could 
brother Jonathan, who was also present ; so there were two to 
one in the dispute, and poor Deborah left in the minority. 
Being firm in her opinions, she called in her neighbours, 
whose verdict was, ‘* Varra fine stuff, but uncommon scarlety. 
When Dalton had made up his mind to visit Paris in 1821, 4 
good external appearance seemed to him very requisite ; ac- 
cordingly he went to a tailor’s shop in Market Street, Man- 
chester, and said : ‘* I am going to Paris, I want thee to sell me 
some good strong drab cloth.” Passing his hand over a piece 
lying on the table, he remarked, “I think this will suit, just 
the colour I want, and stout good cloth.” ‘‘ Why,” said the 
tailor, ‘‘Dr. Dalton, that is a piece of,scarlet cloth for hunting 
coats !”"—‘‘ Ah,” replied the doctor, ‘I see thou knowest the 
infirmity of my eyes.” 
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cations, Writers are reeommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in tog great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt canyeys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such ‘coe 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘* Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society's periodicals. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s, 6d. each, Cxorn 
Casss, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1868, but in 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘Leisure Hour” ean now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the 

Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place. single 
Part. at Home Pat. 

together, 


Africa, West Coastof . . . 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . , » » » » ms 
ad. 


Australia (vii Southampton & Suez) . , 1s. area ae ee 
Austria (vii Ostend or Calais) . . . 5 1s. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 
Belgiwm (direct mail) . . . . . se , 9d. Madagasear (French packet) . . . » . 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) . . . . . ; Is. Madeira (direct packet or Lisbon) . , 
Braxils (vidi Southampton or Liverpool) . ‘ 9d.a Malia (vid Southampton). ... . 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d. La | AMMexico (vid Southampton) . 
Camada (Canadian packet) . . . . . , 9d. ere ear e 
Oape Coast Castle Saiaiei (ethene 3 New Brunswick (vii Halifax) . 
CapeofGood Hope. . . . « « « « ; , Demfouidiend . » - - 06 + «+ » 2 & 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . .. . ; New Zealand (vid Southn. & Point de Galle) 
China (vii Southampton or United States) 4 ; Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . 1 s 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) ; ; " Sierra Lome. . . - 1 6 
Hoypt (vii Belgium) . . .... . . 1 ts. 6d Spain (vid France) . . . 
Pranceand Algeria. ..° . 2. « 6 2 , ; St. Helene , . » « « 
Gold Coast (British) she kate ae ee Suez (vid Southampton) 
Germany (vidi Ostend or Calais). . . . = , Sweden (vii Belgium) . . 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . . , dl, Switzerland (vid Belgium). . . . 
ae re ; 3. Tasmania (vidi Southampton & Suez) 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) . . . ; ; DUG ce gp tlle lll 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. ; West Indies (British) 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery, 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, aad 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 




















THE ELDER’S COTTAGE, 
A Sequel to “Jn the Desert,’’ by Miss ALCOCK, 
Will commence in the “SUNDAY AT HOME” for March. 


oe THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR FEBRUARY CONTAINS— 


Christian Evidences, By the BishHor oF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, Sonnets on-the Types. By RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 
A Last Pemptation, (With Engravings.) Only a Look. By Saran DoupNEY. 
Jewish Life in the Time of Our Lord. By the Rev. Dr, EDERSHEIM. | gijent DMissionaries, Notes of Tract Distribution én Nomthas 
in Kirkby Mallory ‘Churchyard. Europe. 
Mission Work in ireland. By Miss WHATELY. The Pulpit in the Family: Achan’s Trespass. HRregsing Clakns. 
Questions of Life and Death. U. oma : 
“ > a a a The Invalid’s Portion. 

Instead of Me.” By Dr. Hornativs Bonar. Sabbath T 
The Syrian Patriarch ot Antioch. (With Portrait.) houghts. 
Sunday Post. Pages forthe Young: Johuny in Irons, 
A Martyr’s Tomb. Scripture Exercises. 
Bernhard Ovenberg, of Munster. Monthly Religions Record. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY; ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTUR ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION SPREKT, 
BRIGHTON : 31, WESTERN ROAD. 


























